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These three distinguished chiefs appear to have had more 
profound views, than any others in North-America ; and to 
have contended with the greatest skill and courage against 
numbers and events by which they were confounded, and a 
destiny, that it was probably impossible to have averted. 

In a paragraph in the 2d part, when speaking of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, after remarking that the Church of England 
Was established by law, he says, — ' They have no more 
' than five conventicles among them, namely, three small 
meetings of Quakers, and two of Presbyterians. 'Tis 
observed, that those counties where the Presbyterian meet- 
ings are, produce very mean tobacco ; and for that reason 
Cant get an orthodox minister to stay among them ; but, 
Whenever they could, the people went very orderly to 
church. As for the Quakers, 'tis observed that by letting 
them alone they decrease daily ;— The maintenance of a 
minister was appointed by law to be 16000 pounds of tobac- 
co annually. The fee for a funeral sermon was 400 pounds 
of tobacco ; for a marriage license 200, &c. &c. 

His account of the natural productions of the country, 
does not profess to be that of a naturalist, but is however 
that of an accurate observer. He mentions different suc- 
cessful attempts at making wine from the natural grapes of 
the country, which were afterwards abandoned. His ac- 
count of the Indians is fair and without exaggeration of their 
good and bad qualities. The volume has 14 plates descrip- 
tive of the dress and customs of the Indians, which are 
very well executed. 



to the editor. 
Sir, 

Travelling the last autumn in the District of Maine, I 
was one day induced to stop, by seeing a large concourse 
of people very busily engaged in digging, in a barren spot, 
in the town of Dresden. With great difficulty I learnt the 
object of pursuit. One of the party had dreamed three 
nights successively, that gold was concealed at this spot. 
As a large portion of every community have ever believed 
this kind of evidence indubitable, there was no difficulty 
experienced in forming a company, to search for and share 
the hidden treasure. They had toiled several days to no 
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purpose, when one of the party proposed sending for a phi- 
losopher, who lived about fifty miles distant, and who pos- 
sessed a stone, in which he could see every thing that 
existed, or was transacted in any part of the world. The 
proposal was acceded to, and a messenger was despatched 
to (he philosopher. Having examined his talisman, he at 
once perceived the treasure, and accurately and minutely 
described the spot where they were digging ; which he 
declared he had never before seen. He was entrealed and 
consented to go, and direct their labours in person. His 
presence gave animation and vigour to their exertions. No 
one doubled, as he pronounced, that they were near the 
object of their pursuit ; — but alas ! it constantly eluded their 
grasp. At length worn with fatigue, they were obliged to 
abandon their golden dreams. They kindly charged the 
devil with their disappointment, and the philosopher return- 
ed with the satisfaction of knowing, that the belief of the 
people in his supernatural powers could not be shaken, even 
by their failure. 

The digging for money is renewed at intervals in every 
part of New-England. The magick hazle wand usually di- 
rects the exertions of the labourer. The treasure is almost 
within his grasp, when the devil unkindly snatches it from 
him, and puts it in some new place of concealment. The 
philosopher with his wonderful stone is an unusual character. 
There exists however a number of them in the country. 
They are distinguished at their birth by being born with a 
veil* over their face, and kind nature provides a talismanick 
stone for every child thus born. To common eyes (hese 
differ not from other pebbles, but to the gifted, they dis- 
cover every thing at the spot to which he directs his at- 
tention. 

We have boasted in this countryof being more enlightened, 
than the nations of the old world ; and of being freed from 
the bondage of superstition, to which they have been sub- 
ject from the remotest periods of antiquity. But laying 
aside the stories of ghosts, which in the country still en- 
chant the trembling auditors, instances of imposture, though 
less impudent perhaps than in Europe, are sufficiently com- 
mon to attest the credulity of the people. Two or three 
years since, a man in Vermont undertook to cure almost all 

♦ This b an accident attending the birth of some children, very familiar to sur- 
geons and raidwiveg, and which give* rise to this piece of superstition. 
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manner of diseases by prayer to heaven. It was only ne- 
cessary to state the name and disease of the sick person in 
a letter, the prophet prayed and gave an immediate answer 
from heaven. Multitudes flocked to him from all the New- 
England states ; and unopened letters are said have accumu- 
lated upon him by bushels, before he could get time to read 
their contents. Many instances of a like kind might be 
mentioned. There are various superstitions respecting the 
weather. One man believes the twelve days succeeding 
christmas, to regulate the twelve months in the year ; another 
supposes the weather of each month to be governed by 
that of the last Friday of the preceding ; a third judges by 
the moon : a fourth by the stars. The prognosficks shall 
all be different, but the event will confirm each mote strong- 
ly in his belief. Whether the horns of the moon are. up or 
down, whether she is on the wane or increase, in what part 
of the body the almanack places her, are all important par- 
ticulars to the farmer, regulating his sowing, his treatment 
of his domestick animals, and many of his operations in hus- 
bandry. Credulity seems to be a natural principle in the hu- 
man mind. Reason was given us to regulate it, but reason 
can only have its full effect in those minds that are accusto- 
med to trace effects to their causes, and to perceive that 
God governs the world by second causes operating by im- 
mutable laws. G. 



to the editor. 
Sir, 

A collection of Theories, from the most ancient times to 
our own, classed under different heads, would be very amu- 
sing, and perhaps not unprofitable. I have collected a few 
items, and if the plan be agreeable, will furnish you with others 
occasionally ; and if some of jour readers would contribute 
toward it, a concise account of any theories they may have 
met with in the course of their reading, that are remarkable 
for wildness and extravagance, it may serve to form an 
amusing if not instructive series. 

Herodotus accounts for the overflowing of the Nile, and 
the Etesian winds, in the following manner : 

' But as I have mentioned the preceding opinions only 
' to censure and confute theni, I may be expected perhaps 
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' to give my own sentiments on this subject. It is my opin- 
' ion that the Nile overflows in the summer season, because 
8 in the winter the sun driven by storms from his usual 
' course, ascends into the higher regions of the air above 
' Libya. My reason may be explained without difficulty ; 
' for it may be easily supposed, that to whatever region 
' this power more nearly approaches, the rivers and 
' streams of that country will be propoftionably dried up 
5 and diminished." Beloe's Her. Euterpe, s. 24. 

The following theory of Sir John Dalrymple in his 
memoirs of Great Britain, has lately appeared in the news- 
papers. It is certainly a grand idea to suppose that we shall 
become a race of pirates, because our territory is bounded 
by the Atlantick and Pacifick oceans. The local position, 
as well as the general history of the nations to which he 
alludes, and all the reasons he brings forward in support of 
his reverie, do it is true act directly against it, but this is 
not an uncommon case with theorists. 

' Stationed thus in the middle, and on the east and on the 
' west sides of the world, the English Americans will form 
1 not only the most potent, but the most singular empire 
' that has ever existed ; because it will consist, not in the 
' dominion of a part of the land of the globe, but in a do- 

* minion of the whole ocean. 

' To all nations their empire will be dreadful j — because 
' their ships will sail wherever billows roll or winds can 
' waft them ; and because their people, capable of subsist- 
' ing either almost wholly on the produce of the waters by 
' means of their fisheries, or on the plunder and contribu- 
c tions of mankind, if they choose to do so, will require few 
' of their numbers to be employed in manufactures or hus- 
' bandry at home ; and therefore, like the ancient Spartans, 
' who defied all the power of Persia ; or the roving Nor- 
' mans, who pillaged the sea-coasts of Europe, from Jutland 
' to Dalmatia, the occupations of every citizen will lie, not 
' in the common employments of peace, but in the powers 
' of offence and defence alone. 

* Whether they may have arts and letters, will be a 
' matter of chance. But if they shall be blest with arts 

* and letters, they will spread civilization over the uni- 
' verse. If, on the other hand, they shall not be blest with 
' them, then they will once more plunge it into the same 
' darkness, which nations have thrown upon each other, 
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* probably much oftener than history can tell ; and when 
'• that happens, England, with her glories, and all her lib- 

• erty, will be known only as a speck in the map of the 
' world, as ancient Egypt, Sicily, Pontus, and Carthage 
' are now.' 

The Port Folio for March last, solves the difficult pro- 
blem, respecting the first peopling the Continent of Ameri- 
ca, in a manner which has at least the merit of novelty. 

' We think there is sufficient reason to believe, that land 
' once connected America to the old world, in place of 
' which now roll the Atlantick and Pacifick oceans. Over 
' this continuous land men and animals passed. This land, 
' which it is probable was of very considerable extent, was 
' all submerged, except in those parts of it which now 
' appear as islands in those seas.' 

After assuming as a fact that land once occupied the 
places of the Atlantick and Pacifick oceans, there is much 
ingenuous modesty in suggesting that ' it is probable' that 
this land 'was of very considerable extent.' 

AN AMATEUR. 



to the editor. 

Sir, 

In your first No. a correspondent with the signature 
of C. G. desired that ' the principal features, and the 
present practice of the laws respecting Tythingmen' may 
be given. As his reflections, however, regard only the 
powers exercised by those officers, in enforcing the dtie 
observance of the Lord's day, I will confine my answer to 
that subject. 

The statute of 8 March, 1792, providing for the obser- 
vation of that day, is our only positive rule in Massachusetts. 
The preamble of the act is especially marked with simpli- 
city and discretion ; and the whole is drawn with great 
judgment. Its first section forbids all labour, business, and 
work, (of necessity and charity only excepted,) and any 
sport, game, play, or recreation. The second prohibits 
travelling, except from necessity or charity. By the third, 
tavern-keepers are forbidden to entertain any persons, not 
being travellers, strangers or lodgers, in their houses. The 
sixth provides, that persons shall not absent themselves from 
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publick worship, unless necessarily prevented, for the space 
of three months together, provided there be any place of 
worship at which they can conscientiously and conveniently 
attend. It is by the tenth section made the duty of 
tythingtnen to inquire into, and inform of all offences against 
the act. They are authorized to enter any room of a tavern, 
and, also, to examine all persons whom they shall have good 
cause to suspect of unnecessarily travelling, and to demand 
of such persons the cause thereof, together with their named 
and places of abode. If the reason giveii is not satisfactory, 
they shall enter a complaint agaipst the person travelling 
before a justice of the peace, in the county where the 
offence is committed, if such person lives in such county ; 
otherwise they shall give information to some grand jury- 
man. 

Such, Sir, are the principal regulations ; and I know not 
how any sober person can complain of the spirit of any of 
them. If either be impolilick, it may be the sixth section, 
which is, however, so agreeable to the habits of our people, 
that I have never heard of the imposition of the fine since 
its enactment. 

Your correspondent complains of some curious cases of 
oppression by tythingmen, whom he honours with a very 
hard name. But the mistake of officers in their duty is not 
an objection to a law ; and tythingmen are liable to be 
punished for oppression as well as sheriffs and constables. 
I fear that your correspondent dislikes the law, and would 
represent the cases of abuse as an argument for its repeal. 
If it is not attempted to make the law stricter, I hope we 
may proceed as we have done for so many years. 

Some instances of overeealous execution of this official 
duty may have occurred ; and it is natural enough, as the 
cases of necessity and charity, in which travelling on that day 
is permitted, are so numerous, that some should be thought 
fictitious. As Ihe tythingman is not permitted to examine 
any but such as he suspects of unnecessarily travelling, his 
discretion will generally preserve him within legal bounds. 
He would be liable to an action for false imprisonment, if 
he detained a person for any other purpose than demand- 
ing his name, place of abode, and cause of travelling. Of 
course the detention need not, without folly in the traveller, 
last more than three or four minutes; and any oppression is 
no* to be expected to pass with impunity. I believe there is 
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a sufficient alacrity in our country to punish the abuse of 
office. Perhaps the provision, that complaint shall not be 
made to a justice, if the traveller live in a different county 
from that in which the tythingman's town lies, is a sufficient 
protection in most cases. The magistrate may be supposed 
to be acquainted with people in his own county, but not 
those of another. If complaint is made to a grand jury, 
their knowledge of the character of the person accused 
would, in many cases, prevent a prosecution. 

Whether any traveller on Sunday has the legal justifica- 
tion, is not to be ultimately judged of by the tythingman or 
the neighbouring justice of the peace. In all cases a trial by 
jury may be had on appeal. The exceptions in the statute 
for cases of necessity and charity do not seem very difficult 
to be settled, though perhaps greater latitude may be used 
in one quarter of the country than another. Here the 
barber's shop is open on Sunday morning ; in another town, 
it is closed. Perhaps in each place the rule is correct. It 
would be a grievance to deny a gentleman the right of em- 
ploying the same hand to shave him on one day in the week 
that does it every other. I would not, with my regard for 
the law, exercise the same strictness in manner in all places. 
To be impracticably rigid, is the most effectual way of 
defeating any regulation. Nobody will deny, that it is 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath day. 

But as to the propriety of the travelling, in any given 
case, some diversity may exist in the judgment of the 
tythingman and the passenger, and a serious controversy 
arise. Perhaps some mode might be devised to prevent 
a!l difficulty on this score. By a statute in addition to the 
above cited, the owner or driver of a hackney carriage 
belonging to Boston is required to obtain a certificate of 
permission from some justice in that town, for himself and 
each passenger to be carried into, or from, town on the 
Lord's day. Though this restriction applies to no other 
town, I have never heard it complained of, and instances 
of forfeiture are very rare. Now, if similar certificates were 
provided for persons travelling in other conveyances, every 
man who feels the necessity or charity of his journey might 
be protected from the apprehension of injury. But, until 
such passes are exhibited, the officer must satisfy himself 
with the passenger's relation of the cause of hi^s travelling ; 
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arid I cannot easily bring myself to believe, that the true 
relation will ever be disregarded. 

Yotu* correspondent inquires, Whether towns may act as 
they choose on this branch of poHtte. I presume, there is 
no obligation on towns to choose tythingmeri, Where they 
are not needed for the enforcement of law, more than there 
is for cullers of fish, in places where such officers would 
have hO employment. Perhaps a majority of the towns in 
this commonwealth do not suffer from travelling through 
their roads on Sunday ; but many are so situated that their 
publick worship may be greatly interrupted unless the law 
is enforced. Nor is this the only proper case, in which 
the officers should act. 

As much is entrusted to the discretion of tythingmen, 
they ought to have enlarged views of the duties of charity, 
and the obligations which are necessarily imposed on the 
different situations of society. It is well known, for in- 
stance, that the Judges of our Supreme Court are obliged 
to travel two or three Sundays in every year, in passing to 
places Of the next session of the Court, when far distant 
from those where they were last holden. A similar neces- 
sity, perhaps of inferiour degree, may apply to many other 
passengers. On our sea board, two or three hundred ves- 
sels arrive every Saturday or Sunday ; and a thousand calls 
of charity will require indulgence from officers or security 
by law, in permitting passengers to return to their friends 
from whom they may have been long separated, even on 
Sunday. To prevent imposition, the certificates would be 
sufficient ; but perhaps the remedy would be in many cases 
overlooked. 

I have written much more than I designed on this subject ; 
but hope it may have a tendency to quiet your correspon- 
dent's fears of tyranny. The proverbial wisdom from the 
Italian, with which he concludes, is worthy of consideration ; 
but there is no fear of the enactment of new laws on this 
subject, when the old ones are amply sufficient. Wishing 
that the statute may be enforced, whenever it is necessary ; 
and that your miscellany may be occupied with more 
interesting subjects, I confess that nobody would be more 
pleased to see ' oppression' punished, than, 

Sir, yours, 

J. Ctus. 
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to the editor. 
Sir, 

In answer to the inquiry in your last number respecting 
Sheep, it appears by the official returns made in 1810, that 
there were 431 full blooded Merino, 6,133 mixed blood, 
759 broad tailed, and 726,330 common sheep, in all 
1,584,652. But these returns are only from six states, and 
very imperfect even from those ; as for instance, there was 
no return from Connecticut of any Merino sheep, although 
from the flock of general Humphrey's alone, many thousands 
had been derived. Mr. Coxe estimates the quantity of 
wool sheared in the United States in 1812, to have been 
20 or 22,000,000 of pounds. 



GREVILLE S MAXIMS. 

The following extracts are from a book entitled ' Max- 
' ims, Characters and Reflections, critical, satirical and 
'moral,' the first edition published about the year 1T56. 
Though a modern work and possessed of very consid- 
erable merit, it is not offen to be met with. It was written 
by Mr. Greville, a man of rank, fortune and fashion. It is 
interesting as it gives a picture of the upper classes of so- 
ciety in England, at that period, their dress, manners, and 
opinions, all of which are now very different. The copy, 
from which these extracts are taken, was purchased at the 
sale of a large library belonging to a clergyman, and con- 
tains some manuscript notes, and the names of some of the 
characters described by the author. 

* True delicacy, as true generosity, is more wounded by 
' an offence from itself, if I may be allowed the expression, 
' than to itself.' 

' The art of making yourself considerable in the great 
' and gay world, is neither to be defined, nor learnt.' 

' The great fault of the human understanding, is not the 
'not going well, but the not stopping well.' 

' Meron* is a man of quality, and though young, has a 
' considerable office in the government : he is a member of 
' parliament, and has often distinguished himself in it. He 
' has about three quarters of a gopd understanding, 

* Charles Townsend. 

Vol. I. No. 2- 22 
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; and — about three quarters of an amiable disposition. 



' He is noble and generous, but he is not free from pride 
' and ostentation : he is determined in his party, and reso- 

* lute in his purpose ; but then he is obstinate and over- 
' bearing : as a companion he is frank and agreeable, but 
' he is supercilious and contemptuous to his inferiors ; nay, 
' as he is not very exact, he sometimes mistakes those infe- 

* riors. He has certainly what may pass for eloquence, a 
' fine choice of words, and an agreeable flow, but then he 
' wants taste : his subjects are sometimes ill-chosen, and his 
'eloquence ill-tim'd. Meron has been known to indulge 
' this flow of elocution at social entertainments, which, 
' though it may possibly come within the circle of taste and 
' propriety in Britain, would certainly be thought every 
' where else extreamly absurd. The habit of political busi- 

* ness, and political speaking, has encouraged him to speech 
' it at dinners, at suppers — nay, where there were women as 
' well as men. Then he will sometimes tell you one thing is 
'premature, another is what he won't opini&tre, a third is 

* something to which the parties will not accede. Then he 
' is too apt — and that indeed is hardly consistent with the 
'rest of his character, or within the circle of Britannic 
' taste — he is too apt to be prolix on a trivial uninteresting 
'subject. He is -circumstantial — I had almost said pathet- 
' ic — about the regulation of the last year's opera, or the 
' less interesting concerns of a common acquaintance. Me- 

* ron has these excellencies, but he has also these imper- 
' fections : he seems to have made a discovery — I know 
' not whether you will subscribe to it — but he seems to have 
' found out, that the common opinion which places the 
' beauty of conversation in compressing our thoughts, is a 
' vulgar error ; and that, on the contrary, they should be 
' dilated and spun out.' 

Penetration seems a kind of inspiration ; — it gives me 
an idea of prophecy.'* 
' Praxitelesf is one of those rare geniuses, which, like 

* some plants, rise, bloom, and arrive at perfection almost at 
' once, though they are of the first class. He had scarce 

* ' By penetration is meant a natural instinctive sagacity, independent of all that 

* can be acquired by study and experience : it is a gift of foreseeing, in some in- 
1 stances, what shall be ; and, therefore, in its nature, as well as in its operations, has 
' some remote resemblance to inspiration and prophecy.' 

t Mr. Pitt. 
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' entered the world as a man, before he made his way to 
' the top of it ; he took his seat in parliament, and he rose 
' up an orator : penetration supplied him with all the ad- 
' vantages which experience bestows upon others. Nature 
' seemed to have animated and adorned the wisdom of age, 
' with all the fire, the gaiety, the lustre of youth, and thus 
'to have produced a being of a new species. When he 
' rose up to speak, all was silence and expectation ; nor was 
' this expectation ever disappointed : all the beauties of 
' poetry, all the delicacy of sentiment, all the strength of 
' reason, united in that torrent of eloquence, which, as it 
' flowed with irresistible force, sparkled with unrivalled lustre, 
' and was admired even by those who, having in vain oppo- 
' sed its course, were in a moment borne down before it. If 
' he was attacked, no matter by how many, he not only 
' avoided the weapon of his adversaries, but turned the edge 
' of it with double force upon themselves, always directing 
' it with unerring skill to that part where it would most easi- 
' ly enter. It is, methinks, difficult to speak of Praxiteles 
' without a metaphor, because common language can but ill 
' express uncommon excellence : it may however be said, 
' that Praxiteles has the art of uniting the elegance of a 
' courtier and the accuracy of a scholar with the keenness of 
' a disputant, and will pay the politest compliment to the 
' person, while he exposes the sophistry of the speaker. 
' Praxiteles has such command over elegance, grace, and 
' taste, that lie has been able to carry them even into a so- 
' ciety of politicians, and to touch the breasts of those, whose 
' imaginations have wanted vigour to push them beyond the 
' frozen virtues of industrious regularity, with something of 
' that elevating delight, inspired by the striking superiority 
' which nice discernment and true taste can so ill define, 

* and so well conceive. In a word, Praxiteles is in every 
' respect truly great : that ambition which is in some men so 
' apparently a vice, was in him evidently a virtue. It was a 
'principle implanted in him by nature, to place him in a 
' conspicuous station, that a work which did her honour 
' might not be hid.' 

' Some men mistake talking about sense, for talking 
' sense.'* 

* ' The man who only relates what he has heard or read, or talks of sensible men 

* and sensible books in general terms, or of celebrated passages in celebrated authors, 
' may talk about sense ; but lie alone, who speaks the sentiments that arise from the 
' force of his own mind employed upon the subjects before him, can talk sense ' 
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' There is a certain author* who produces perpetual para- 
doxes in my mind ; I am at a loss to decide whether he 
charms or' offends me most, whether to call him the first 
of writers or the last : and this one would think a difficulty 
likewise with other people; for he has written what has had 
merit enough to get into all hands, and defect enough to be 
flung out of all. It is his great praise, his honour, that he is 
condemned by sensible men, and applauded by weak women, 
for the first are often as ignorant of the powers of the heart, 
as the last are of those of the understanding. He is in 
many particulars the most minute, fine, delicate observer 
of human nature I ever met with, the most refined and just 
in his sentiments ; but he often carries that refinement into 
puerility, and that justness into tastelessness : he not only 
enters upon those beautiful and touching distinctions which 
the gross conceptions of most men are incapable of discern- 
ing, but he falls also upon all the trivial silly circumstances 
of society, which can have attractions only for a nursery. 
This writer possesses infinite powers both of delicacy and 
reason, but he possesses not the judicious faculty of directing 
those powers; he is deficient in taste; hence he is ir- 
regular and false in his notions of the manners he treats of; 
he plainly shews that he has neither from nature nor edu- 
cation the kind of intelligence, which should guide him in 
the pursuit he attempts : his understanding seems to be 
hampered and confined ; it wants enlargement, freedom, 
or, to say all in one word, taste : his men of the world 
are strange debauchees ; his women ridiculously outrees, 
both in good and bad qualities : parts there are, not only 
of the most refined, the most elevated, I had almost said the 
most celestial delicacy, but even of gaiety, ease, and agreea- 
bleness; but you see plainly that the writer is not a mas- 
ter : deficiencies, stiffness, improprieties, break in upon 
you at times, and shock you ; and you grieve that he 
does not please you more — or less.' 

* Possession without right, is, in most cases of property, 
a much surer title than right without possession : is it not 
so also in most cases of consideration, respect, and admi- 
ration of the world V 

' If you meet young Torismondf at the opera, and ask him 
how he does ; he will answer you, " his dam was got by 

* Richardson. + The author. 
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' Whitefoot, his grand dam by Julius Cffisar, his great 
' grand dam by Chimney-sweeper, his great great grand 

' dam by Silly Tom out of the old Mouna barb mare." • 

' Have you any running horses to sell ? — or match ? — you 
' may do either with young Torismond, quite upon an 
' agreeable footing ; three or fear hundred pounds are with 
' him but as so many farthings. Torismond has seldom fewer 
' racers in his string than thirteen or fourteen ; most of them 

* first formed nags, and all Torismond's intimate friends. 
' Torismond is none of your half bred jockeys ; he im- 
' proves in training ; and if he goes on improving till he 
' is an old man, he will certainly be a jockey in an exceed- 
' ing high form. If you meet Torismond on the road — 
' whether on horse back or in his chariot, its all one — it 
' will be full gallop : his out-riders indeed may be trotting 
'behind, for they ride coach horses, he drives running 
' horses — in order to have a race before his eyes wherever 
' he goes. O ! they have all six won many and many a 
' king's plate ! You ask whither he is going in such a 
' hurry ? What a question ! to see his friends to be sure : 
' and the next day, if you go the same road, you will per- 

* haps see him coming the same pace back again after having 
' seen them. You don't comprehend the pleasure resulting 
' from looking at beasts 1 — Well, if you are so dull I cannot 
' help it : it will be in vain to recommend to you the contem- 
'plationof this beautiful string; you will never compre- 
' hend the grace of their jutting walk, the charm of their 
' ungain gallop, the delightful whisk of a long, ragged, and 
' ugly tail, much less the beauty of a horse's stopping short, 
' bolting his tail straight up, and — But it would require the 
'pen of a Swift to describe all the delicioz of those dear 
' Houyhnhnms, which that great man had the penetration 

* to see, and the taste to enjoy. Torismond enjoys them all ; 
' and next to the horses, he enjoys their feeder : if you 
' was to meet that same feeder and Torismond together, 
' they would put you in mind of the two kings of Brentford — 
' they always whisper — no matter whether any one is near, 
' or whether there is any secret, they are always cheek by 
'jowl — and whispering : nay, if there was a secret, and you 
' were near, and were to listen, you would get nothing by 
' it ; their language is that of a jockey, and you would find 
' it about as intelligible as that of a horse. Torismond is an 
■' adept you see, he is deep in the mystery, — he is indeed 
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' a jockey. You ask why he does not rather think of being 
' a politician, and making a figure in public life — indeed I 

* do not know : whether it be that he has any party preju- 
' dices, or what it is indeed I do not know, but he does not 

* think of it. Well then, say you, as he is young, some 
' gallantries with the fine ladies might be a cleverer em- 
'ployment — Bless me, but suppose he has no taste for 

* any of these things ! I tell you, Torismond is a jockey, a 
' very jockey ; and every time he wakes out of his sleep, he 
' says — " Give me another horse." ' 

' Adrastus* is neither a polished man of the world, nor a 
' scholar ; nay, he has not the smallest pretensions to the 
' character of either, and yet he is often acceptable to both : 

* he is not the least acquainted with books, not even those 
' in his own language, and he is equally ignorant of the ele- 
' gancies of life : his breeding does not extend an inch far- 

* ther than civility ; his dress is always after his own fashion, 
' nor is he less singular in his pleasures and tastes ; and yet 
' there are twenty little things that Adrastus understands 
' better than any man, and not one but he will take pleasure 
' in doing for you : do you want to have a carriage made, 
' a landau, or a post-chaise, he will order it for you, and it 
'will be made just as you wish it ; its fort shall be either 
'convenience or jemminess, or a proper mixture of both, 
'just as your character requires it. He will {himself see 
' the stuff it is made of, and above all he will take care you 
' shall not be cheated ; he knows every particular of every 
' one of the various trades the whole must pass through. 
' Would you buy two or three horses for this post-chaise ? 
' he will even do that for you ; and not a splint, or spavin, or 
' bad eye, or old broken knee, or pinch't foot, or low heel, 
' escapes him. He will choose any sort of horse equally 
' well, from the thorough English black up to the best bred 
' bay. Adrastus is the best humour'd fellow in the world, and, 
' however distant from every thing that is French, is always 
' acceptable to the most fashionable people, unless they are 
' very much pinched and precise indeed ; nay, he likes the 
' company of ladies that are good-humoured and free, and 
' will readily make one with them at a Vaux-hall party, and 
' when there, will not fail to get them the best box ; and the 
' best things of all sorts ; he has but to give Mr. Tyers a 

* John Wilkes. 
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' wink and all is done ; they have drank many a bowl of punch 
' together, and smoaked many a pipe. By the way, do you 
' love punch ? he'll get you such rum as perhaps you never 
' tasted. — You may send Adrastus about at your Vaux-hall 
'parties like a waiter if you will, he desires no better sport ; 
' nay, after supper when the chief of the company is gone, 

* he will take a French-horn, and, give him a good second, he 
' will delight you. If you love hunting, he will clang you the 
' hunting notes till the gardens ring again ; you will, like 
'Alexander "fight all your battles o'er again, and slay again 
' the slain." However, don't mistake me, Adrastus never 
' in his life hunted with a French-horn, he knows things 
'better; he only practises it as a genteel amusement. O! 

* -A drastus is an excellent sportsman in every branch of it. 

* But Adrastus is indeed a most general man as far as mod- 
' ern things, mechanical things, and useful things, go. — 

* Would you shew your hounds to a good judge 1 get Ad' 
' rastus to your kennel ; the best shaped ones will not escape 
' him ; and his hints may be worth listening to if yon want 
' to make any new crosses : then if he attends you in the 
' field, and you know and love the truth, you'll be delighted 
' with Adrastus ; he never rides much, but yet he is always 
' first in at the death ; you'd swear that either he had 
' whispered the fox which way to go, or the fox him which 
' way he intended to go. Adrastus is indeed a most manly 
' character ; all exercises are familiar to him : few men beat 
' him formerly at a hop step and jump ; he now flings a cricket- 
' ball with most men, is a tolerable back-hand in a tennis- 
' court, and very few men indeed excel him at a cudgel. 
' Some people of rule instead of taste might object to Adras- 
' tus as having something odd in his appearance, carriage, and 
' dress, and not being gentleman-like : but if you are not of 
' the number you will hold them very cheap ; nay, it will 
' be that very oddity that delights you and makes your con- 
' nection with him more pleasing, as different notes of 
' musick make more striking concord than the same. No 
' man makes a worse bow than Adrastus, or perhaps looks 
' less like a gentleman ; and that is his perfection. His con- 
' versation too is like no other person's, and yet few other 
' persons please you as much as Adrastus : you ask me, 
' why ? ask nature.' 

' There are men in whom you would spoil all by reducing 
c (hem to what you call regularity, they are born and de- 
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'signed to be otherwise; and while vulgar eyes look 'upon 
' them, as they do on comets, as unnatural and monstrous, 
' those of superior discernment only admire in both the un- 
' common yet true direction of nature. 

' Clitander seems to have said, or rather nature seems to 
'have said to him, "you shall not be old." He is now 
' three or four and forty, yet he looks like a young fellow, 
' and acts like a very young fellow ; nay, and what is still 
* more extraordinary, acting like a very young fellow be- 
' comes him. Most men of four and thirty are much too old 
' for him, he keeps company only with very young fellows — 
' like himself. In one word, not to disguise his character 
' by palliative terms, he is' a rake — genteel, easy, soft, even 
' modest with ladies, he is a reveller and a rake : late hours, 
' free living, I confess, are his favourites ; but — I know not 
' how, they scarce disgrace him. Brave as Caesar, he is 
' yet as peaceable as Fribble ; it is almost impossible to 
' quarrel with him. He is always good humoured, and the 
' chief almost the only thing he requires of you is to sit up 
' with him. Every one blames Clitander aloud, and yet 
' tacitly and involuntarily absolves him. Nature is too 
' strong for reason, and Clitander forces you (unless you are 
' a very dull dog indeed) to smile even while you shake your 
' head at his irregularities. Ay — there he is walking along 
'on the other side of the way: you see his dress is the 
' most careless in the world, and yet how elegantly genteel 
' he is in it ! as if he was elegantly genteel whether he 

' would or no. What a pretty figure too ! its now two 

' o'clock, and depend upon it, he is but just out of his bed — 
' or the round house. "Its a pity, however, he does not take 
' to another sort of life." That is certain ; and who knows, 
' when he is a middle aged man of a hundred, perhaps he 
' will ? It is odd ; yet this very life which you almost ap- 
' prove in Clitander, you despise in Valerius, who is near 
' twenty years younger. What think you, if Clitander was 
' to cut off his hair, wear a tie-wig, and go into the house of 
' commons, would you be charmed with the decent dignity 
' of his neWjjpharacter ? — Clitander is a comet. 

' The language of Gelon is — " It is — You must — I know," 
' and no man knows less than Gelon : the language of Lselius 
' is — " It seems — You may — I believe," and no man knows 
' more than Laelius.' 
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4 Nothing so different as envy and contempt ; and yet 
' nothing so common as to endeavour to persuade others, 
' nay nothing so common as really to persuade ourselves, 
4 that we despise those whom we envy. 

' " O Tetnpora ! O Mores ! O ! the profligacy, the 
•luxury, the venality of this age!" — cried the unvenal 
' Misanthes, who sold out declamations on virtue, honour, 
' and patriotism, for bread and cheese ; and he wrote, and 
' wrote, and wrote, till he had persuaded himself that all the 
' rants of his abusive and injurious pen were precepts of equal 
4 authority with those of the twelve tables : he dealt about him, 
' he thundered like a little God of this nether world, and all 

* in the cause of greatness of soul. Nay, I would not swear 
' that there were not certain moments of enthusiastic rap- 
4 ture, when he really mistook the elevated situation of his 
' garret, for a station superior to that of the vile nobility 
4 whom he so particularly honoured with his distinctions. 

* Then there was a certain house, a certain rendezvous near 

* the palace, which even raised his humorous contempt. 
4 O ! the wretches that haunt it are one and all infamous scoun- 
4 drels, thinks Misanthes ; and gives them a sneer, a some- 
4 thing of a witty stroke of contempt. It happened that a 

* certain very profligate frequenter of that certain house, a 

* great man, had some business with Misanthes, and ap- 

* pointed him to attend on the morrow at his hotel. At the 
4 very moment of appointment, he appeared at the noble's 
' study door — and behold Misanthes ! Have you ever seen a 
' dog walk about a room on his hinder legs, keeping with diffi- 
' culty from crawling on all four, and still bending forward all 
4 the way he went ? as like as two peas — I mean the patriot 
4 and the dog. If the noble spoke, the answer was ready long 
'before the question was asked, — and the sweetest humili- 
' ty I Did you ever hear a certain loose, but humorous 
4 French song, in which a capuchin fryar is supposed to die, 
' and travel to not the most desirable of the two other worlds, 
4 where as soon as he arrives, he is accosted by the black 
' monarch, with — Capucin ? — Plait il, in great humility 
' says the capuchin, plait il Monseigneur .<" 

4 Says Philintus, " What can be the meaning of it^ 'tis 
c certainly so — the world is not fond of me ; and yet God 
4 knows I do all I can to please every body ; I study the 
4 humour of every body, and endeavour to indulge it ; I 
' omit no opportunity of doing pleasure, or service, and yet 
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' I see it plainly, the world does not like me — its very un- 

' grateful though after all — D n the world ! — rot me if 

' ever I bestow another moment's attention or thought upon 
' it !" Thus Philintus resolved : from that moment every 
' body was delighted with him.' 

' Nothing is a stronger proof of the prejudice of educa- 
' tion, than that men, who are born in despotic govern- 
' ments, will stretch their imaginations to devise arguments 
' against those that are free, since in that instance prejudice 
' is stronger even than self interest.' 

' The opinions of men of great abilities are respectable 
' before they have given their reasons for them, but after- 
' wards they are upon a level with the opinions of other 
' men ; for they will then depend upon the reasons for sup- 
' port, not upon the authority of the character.' 



The following preparation is often used in country houses in England, to take away 
any close, unpleasant air, and give a slight perfume to apartments. It takes a long 
time to prepare, but is very durable ; and a handful of this composition placed in 
a room, will produce its effect for a considerable time. 

Take of all sorts of roses, one peck ; half a peck of lavan- 
der ; one quart of thyme blossoms ; do. of hysop blossoms ; 
do. sage blossoms ; do. pot Marjorum ; two quarts of honey 
suckle blossoms ; do. Saringar blossoms ; one pound of 
bay salt ; half a pound of salt-petre ; one pound and a half 
of common salt ; a quarter of a pound of cloves ; one ounce 
of Mace ; two ounces of Jaimaica pepper. Put them all 
in a pan together, and stir them every day, for a month, or 
till they are thoroughly moistened, then add the spices 
pounded ; close them down in jars, with a paper, bladder, 
and leather. Keep them in a dry place for a twelvemonth, 
at which time they are fit for use. Lemon and orange 
peel, salted and dried in an oven, thrown amongst it, will 
improve the Sweet Pot. It must be pressed very hard, 
when put into the jars for the twelve months. 

GINGER BEER. 

Take 13 gallons water, 13 pounds lump sugar, 8 ounces 
ginger bruised, boil the whole one hour, take off the scum, 
put the whites of eight eggs, well beat, to clarify it ; when 
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boiled strain it into a tub, Jet it stand until cold ; then put 
it into the barrel, with the peals and juice of, thirteen lemons, 
and half a spoonful of jeast on the top ; stop the cask close. 
In two weeks it will be fit for bottling, and in two more you 
may begin to drink it. 

The lemons should be paired very thin and the juice 
•trained. 

The above forms a very grateful drink in warm weather. 



to the editor of the north-american review. 

Sir, 

I observe that communications tending to elicit useful 
information are admitted into your magazine. Allow me to 
submit a request to the learned author of the History of 
"American Unitarianism," who has done himself so much 
honour, by adding to his glory as the Strabo, that of be- 
coming the Eusebius of his age and country. 

Of late we have heard a good deal about town of a letter 
received by the above distinguished personage, from a gen- 
tleman of duincy, to whom he had sent a copy of his 
invaluable pamphlet. This letter, it is said, contained 
iundry notices respecting hereticks of former days, as well 
as some hints, rather blunt than polite, intended for the 
personal benefit of the learned Geographer. He will grati- 
fy the curiosity of the publick, as well as that of your cor- 
respondent, if he will be good enough, in the fifth or fif- 
teenth edition of his "American Unitarianism," to add this 
letter to those with which he has favoured the world. His 
modesty may induce him to plead, that he has already much 
upon his hands ; — but the Unitarian plot is happily dis- 
covered, and its aiders and abettors hung up between 
heaven and earth in the Patriot and the Panoplist — the 
Charlestown election is over, and neither Brattle-street nor 
Chauncey-place have any new psalm books in the press ; 
so that he will not be occupied in keeping them in order. 
As to the Boston clergy and the University, they seem 
absolutely incorrigible. It appears doubtful, whether he 
will get any thing but contempt from the former, or if 
the latter can be induced to buy him oft", even with a barren 
D.D. — Such is the reward of merit in these degenerate 
days ! ! 
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He may further allege in excuse, that the hints, above 
referred to, are not over civil. To be sure, it sounds rather 
odd, to insinuate, Ihat a soi-disant champion of orthodoxy 
may really contribute to propagate the principles of Vol- 
taire ! But old men will have their way ; and he who has 
survived the tremendous castigation of the Boston Rebel, 
need not fear these little scratches. He may justly apply 
to himself what Cowley says of the Philistine giant : 

Brass was his helmet, his boots Brass, and o'er 
His breast a breastplate of strong Brass he wore. 

Having thus obviated the most prominent excuses, which 
his retiring disposition may induce him to allege, I hope 
he will comply with my request. 

I conclude, Mr. Editor, with a reflection. Under what 
infinite obligations are we to one, who comes all the way 
from Connecticut to reform the ' heathen and Indians' of our 
unhappy Massachusetts — who informs us how much more 
our fathers believed than we do, and how much less we be- 
lieve than we ought to do — who kindly undertakes to regu- 
late our elections and our psalm hooks, to promote union in 
our families, to purify our churches, and to cleanse 
that Augean stable, our University ! ! 

Yours, Mr. Editor, 

INSATIABILIS. 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Part of the Journal of the celebrated Elizabeth Woodville, previous to her marriage 
with Lord Grey. She was afterwards Queen to Edward IV. and died in confine- 
ment at Southwarfc, under Henry VII. 1486. The following was extracted from 
an ancient manuscript preserved in Drummond Castle ; the copyist has modernized 
the original orthography :■— 

Monday morning. — Rose at four o'clock, and helped 
Catharine to milk the cows, Rachael the other dairy maid 
having scalded her hand in so bad a manner the night be- 
fore. Made a poultice for Richard, and gave Robin a penny 
to get something from the apothecary. 

6 o'clock. — The buttock of beef too much boiled, and 
beer a ljttle of the stalest. Mem : to talk to the cook about 
the first fault, and to -mend the second myself by tapping a 
fresh barrel directly. 



